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In the section across the Alps through Gross Glockner (in the lower
inset) the vertical scale is exaggerated about three times.
Hence, though the Alps form a great barrier to bipeds whose lot
it is to travel slowly over the earth's surface, they are little of an obstacle
in these days of air travel. However, I do not propose to dwell on the
way in which a great barrier has dwindled in importance in. the last
twenty years; but I wish to draw the reader's attention to certain
structural features which have greatly affected travel all through the
historic periods.
From what I have written already, the reader should be able to
understand the vertical section through the Alps given in the lower
inset (Fig. 82), This shows the weak sediments of the Tcthys Sea
flung as breakers to the north over Germany. Hard and soft rocks are
involved in these crustal folds, and of course they tend to be eroded
differently by the rain, rivers, wind, etc,, in the millions of years since
they were upfolclcd. In general the axis of the folds runs from west to
east; so that the edges of the hard and soft layers appear as riclgcs and
valleys with the same direction. Many of the major valleys in the Alps
seem to be derived largely from the original west-east folds. These are
called longitudinal valleys, and they arc naturally occupied in part by
the main rivers. I have emphasised these fold-valleys in the map. The
upper Rhone and the upper Rhine both flow along such longitudinal
valleys, There is a whole series in the north-east used, in part by the
Inn, Salzach, and Enns Rivers. Further to the south is the remarkable
divide at the head of the Dravc River near 1,'oblaeh (To,). Here is
what is called a "valley divide/*" where one can cross to the headwaters
of the Pustcrtal (whose drainage flows to the cast) without passing
over any notable barrier. There is one huge wide glacial trough running
west-east through Toblach, though from here the rivers flow in different
directions. The Maloja Pass at the head of the Inn River is somewhat
of the same type, though here a considerable drop to the Italian stream
is experienced. Another example is the Reschen Pass (Fig. 83).
In general the drainage of a mountain ridge is down slope, i.e., at
right angles to the axis of the ridge, Such streams are called transverse
rivers. Most of the longer rivers in the region of the Alps exhibit
sections of each type. Thus the Rhone is longitudinal below the Furka
Pass (Fu.) to Martigny, then it turns to the north-west and flows in a
somewhat narrower transverse valley till it reaches the Lake of Geneva
(Fig. 82).